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Notes of the Month 


Factors Behind the Italian Goverument Crisis 

One of the most interesting aspects of the political crisis in Italy 
which opened with the resignation of Signor Segni’s Government 
on 24 February is the unexpected emergence of a primarily econo- 
mic factor—the ownership of the electrical industry. ‘This industry, 
a basic one in the country’s economic development for the past fifty 
years, has from its inception been carried onjby private financing. 
The question of its ownership was singled out and emphasized by 
the Socialist leader, Signor Nenni, in a statement of 12 March in 
which he reviewed the difficulties encountered in the formation of a 
new Government, which Signor Segni has once again been invited 
to undertake. The basic difficulty is, of course, for Signor Segni’s 
Christian Democrat party to find sufficient outside support to en- 
sure his Government a stable majority. By his cautious statements 
Signor Nenni implicitly assured Signor Segni at least of Socialist 
abstention in the vote of confidence on his new Government, pro- 
vided the latter adopted a programme of nationalization for the 
electrical industry as part of its general line of social progress. 

Until the post-war period, water power was responsible for 
virtually the whole of Italy’s electricity ; and demands for nationali- 
zation have been based on the consideration that Italy’s inland 
waters are State property and that the system of granting conces- 
sions to private companies does not provide an adequate guarantee 
for the interests of the public, Today, when the private electricity 
companies have accumulated very considerable wealth as a result 
of efficient administration on a business basis, the political Left can 
point out that the private owners have acquired so much economic 
power that they have the State virtually at their mercy and are ina 
position to prevent any social reform that might restrict their earn- 
ing capacity. The Communists and Socialists attribute to the 
electricity companies a large part of the alleged corruption indicted 
by the President of the Senate, Signor Merzagora, in his strong 
speech in Parliament on 25 February (he subsequently resigned as a 
gesture of protest). 

The electricity companies, for their part, have always attacked all 
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forms of natiendlization, whether direct \(e.g. the railways) or in- 
direct, as in the case of the natural-gas industry. The latter industry 
is carried on under the State-controlled organization known as 
E.N.I. (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi), headed by Enrico Mattei, 
which obtained a monopoly forexploration, development, and dis- 
tribution of natural gas in the Po valley. Its production, last year 
covering 11 per cent of all energy consumption, is steadily in- 
creasing, whereas that ‘of hydro-electric power, responsible for 
some 40 per cent of consumption, is stationary, and no tangible im- 
crease for it can be foreseen on an economic basis, since all the suit- 
able sites for the exploitation of water power have by now been 
utilized. 

E.N.L., after twelve years of existence, constitutes an industrial 
empire which can rival in importance the erstwhile empire of the 
electricity companies; and the competition which exists in many 
important spheres between these two groups has become acute. The 
Edison Company and the other electrical companies belong to the 
General Confederation of Industry (resembling the F/B.I. in 
Britain) and, together with the Montecatini and Fiat concerns, 
virtually dominate it. E.N.1,, on the other hand, as a State concern, 
enjoys a hitherto unassailable influence in the Government circles 
upon which in theory it depends. 

Signor Nenni is directing ‘his shafts against the private monopo- 
lies, but for reesons of political strategy he has left in peace the 
financial empire of E.N.I.—though the role of the latter, despite its 
nominal dependence on the State, is not very different from that of 
a privately owned monopoly. Given the political conditions now 
prevailing in Italy it is obvious that a victory for the nationalization 
of electricity might suffice to bring Nenni to the fore and give him a 
decisive influence in Parliament and on the actions of the executive 
power. He would then be in a position to evolve a political pro- 
gramme of his own, to modify decisively his-party’s relationship to 
the Communists, and even eventually, perhaps, to participate in the 
Government. 

But this prospect cannot easily be realized, for the Christian 
Democrats are still the most important party in the country, and.as 
such are bound to be the preponderating partner in any Govern- 
ment. Even if Signor Nenni were to confine his ambitions to 
nationalization of the electrical industry (and recent statements of 
his aims also include the extension of regional autonomy and the 
abolition of subsidies to private—Catholic—schools), that aim in 
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itself has too strong a political flavour not to create the most lively 
reactions within the right wing of the Christian Democrat party. 
And a split in that party would nullify the value of the parliamentary 
support that Signor Nenni’s party could offer. Moreover, the 
Socialists themselves are still much divided on the subject of sup- 
port for any predominantly Christian Democrat Government. 
Anxious though they are to emerge from the political isolation 
which their close association with the Communists has till recently 
imposed, many of them are nevertheless still extremely chary of 
embarking on that more explicit weakening of the Communist- 
Socialist link which the Christian Democrats would be likely to 
require of them. 


Proposals for a Republic in Ghana 

On 7 March 1960, just three years after independence, the 
Government of Ghana issued a White Paper’ containing ‘Proposals 
for a Republican Constitution’. They are to be presented ‘for the 
consideration of the people of Ghana and the National Assembly, 
sitting as a Constituent Assembly’; and the Government asks the 
people ‘to adopt the principles . . . and to endorse the draft’ of the 
proposed Constitution. If the Assembly first approves the pro- 
cedure (as it is likely to do since the Government is supported by a 
large majority) ‘the people will be asked, in a plebiscite to be held 
between 19 and 26 April 1960, whether they approve the main pro- 
visions of the draft.’ When this approval is given, the Assembly ‘will 
clearly be in duty bound to enact a.constitution along the lines of that 
approved by the people’. There is thus every probability that a 
Republican Constitution, substantially as set forth in the draft, will 
shortly be adopted. “The Government will not consider itself 
beund to introduce into the Constitaent Assembly a Constitution 
Bill which follows word for word the attached draft.’ 

The principles to be adopted are: 


1. That Ghana should be a sovereign unitary Republic with power to 
surrender any part of her sovereignty to a Union of African States. 

2. That the Head of State and holder of the executive power should be an 
elected President responsible to the. 

3. That Parliament should be the Sovereign legislature and should con- 
sist of the President and the National Assembly, and that the President 
should have a power to veto legislation and to dissolve Parliament. 

4. That a President should be elected whenever there is a general elec- 


1 Ghana: Government Proposals for a Republican Constitution, Accra, 7 March 
1960. (W.P. No. 1/60.) 
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tien by a method which insures that he will normally be the leader of 
the party which is successful in the General Election. 

5. That there should be a Cabinet appointed by the President from 
among Members of Parliament to assist the President in the exercise 
of his executive functions. 

6. That the system of Courts and the security of tenure of Judges should 
continue on present lines. 

7. That the control of the armed forces and the civil service should be 
vested in the President. 


Ghana will thus cease to be a parliamentary State and will be- 
come a presidential State in which the head of the executive will 
’ command the powers of an American President together with the 
powers of a British Prime Minister. In the first instance the Presi- 
dent will be named, according to Clause 11 of the Constitution, 
and there can be little doubt what name will be inserted in the 
blank space. At future elections candidates will be required to 
declare the name of their candidate for the Presidency and will not 
be permitted to withdraw their support to this candidate after 
election. The President will thus be the person named by the 
majority of those who are ‘subsequently returned as Members of 
Parliament’ and, since he will have an unlimited power to dissolve 
Parliament, his influence over the legislature will be firmly based. 
With ‘control of the armed forces and the civil service’ and with 
authority to appoint the Chief Justice and the Supreme Court 
Judges (under Clause 44 of the Draft) the concentration of power 
in the President’s hands is complete. 

The draft Constitution is short and simple; it begins with a 
declaration that power derives from the people ‘without distinction 
of sex, race, tribe, religion, or political belief’. The Presidential 
oath, set forth in Clause 14, obliges the President to preserve certain 
fundamental liberties, and guarantees among other things that 
‘chieftaincy in Ghana should be preserved’. By what are described 
as ‘entrenched clauses’ every important section of the Constitution 
includes a provision that ‘the power to repeal or alter this article is 
reserved to the people’; the method of amendment being simply 
‘a referendum ordered by the President’. The draft Constitution 
contains no allusion to the Crown or to the Commonwealth, though, 
in the explanatory memorandum, mention is made that ‘the appeal 
to the Privy Council in the United Kingdom will be discontinued.’ 
The memorandum also includes the following paragraph: 
Membership of the Commonwealth 

No provision is included in the draft Constitution in regard to Mem- 
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bership of the Commonwealth. It is, however, the intention of the Prime 
Minister to attend the Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers to 
be held in London on the 3rd May, 1960. On that occasion the Prime 
Minister will tell the other Commonwealth Prime Ministers of the result 
of the Plebiscite and, if the people vote in favour of the draft Constitution, 
will inform them thet Ghana will become a Republic but would wish to 
remain within the Commonwealth. 


Jurisdictional Changes in Kuwait 

THE announcemeat by the Foreign Secretary in the House of 
Commons on 15 February that, under a new agreement between the 
Ruler of Kuwait and Her Majesty’s Government, the Shaikhdom 
would become fully responsible for jurisdiction over all persons in 
the Territory marks a significant step in the national status of this 
small but extremely prosperous Shaikhdom. 

Kuwait's treaty relations with the British Government date from 
the turn of the century when the famous Shaikh Mubarak al Sabah, 
fearing Turkish designs to annex his territory, requested British 
protection. Under an agreement in 1899 Shaikh Mubarak under- 
took not to receive representatives of other Powers nor to cede any 
part of his territory without the consent of Britain; subsequently, 
in 1914, Britain formally recognized the Shaikhdom of Kuwait as 
an independent Government under her protection. In the course of 
the early years of this century Britain, by mutual agreement with 
the Shaikh of Kuwait, undertook various responsibilities, including 
the handling of the Shaikhdom’s foreign affairs, postal and tele- 
graphic communications, and jurisdiction over foreigners residing 
in the territory, At the same time great care was taken to avoid 
interference with the traditional independence of the Shaikhdom, 
which had not, however, at that time the resources to handle its own 
foreign affairs or the judicial machinery to deal with cases arising 
among the Europeans and other foreign residents. The jurisdiction 
of the Shaikh’s court was, therefore, confined to Kuwait subjects 
and nationals of other Muslim states, while Europeans and other 
foreigners came under the British court in the Political Agency 
which administered enactments of the Governor-General of India 
in Council and of the Governor of Bombay in Council, made applic- 
able by order in Council of His Majesty. This arrangement worked 
very satisfactorily during the period of Kuwait’s growth and gradual 
development from patriarchal rule to a modern State. With the 
organization of Government departments during the past ten years 
and the employment of experts in all branches of administration, 
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combined with the growth of self-confidence and experience, 
Kuwait has shown an increasing tendency to stand on her own feet. 

In 1957 the Ruler was ceted jurisdiction over certain extra 
groups of foreigners previously under the Political Agent’s juris- 
diction, including Arabs from British Colonial and Protected Terri- 
tories and Indonesians. 

In the course of 1959 the Ruler engaged the well-known Egyptian 
jurist, Abdul Razzaq Sanhoury (who was responsible for drafting 
modern legal codes for Egypt, Libya, and ‘Tuniisia), to draft new 
laws and advise on the setting-up of courts competent to administer 
them. The laws drafted so far include decrees governing the regula- 
tion of labour, traffic, marine affairs, and the registration of aliens. 

With the enactrnent of these laws arid the great’ progress: made 
recently in the administrative field, agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Ruler and the U.K. Goverriment that the time has come 
for Kuwait to take over full responsibility in the judicial sphere. 

The agreement announced on rs February simultaneously by 
the U.K. Government in London and the Ruler in Kuwait provides 
for the change-over to start on 25 February with the transfer of 
jurisdiction over persons previously under the Political Agent’s 
jurisdiction in cases under the draft laws as they become enacted. 
It is expected that the process will be completed in about eighteen 
months. 

Tt is not enough to have a body of laws without suitable courts to 
administer them, and it is understood that good progress has been 
made towards setting up the new courts required. A law to regulate 
the judicial system was enacted at the end of December 1959 pro« 
viding for two main courts, a General Court and a High Court of 
Appeal, to be set up in Kuwait. The General Court wilf consist of 
four divisions, (a2) Personal Status, (6) Civif, (c) Commercial, and 
(d) Criminal. As there are not enough qualified lawyers among the 
Kuwaitis it will be necessary to employ judges and court officials 
from other Arab countries for some time. As many as twelve judges 
may be required and it may be expected that at least half will come 
from the United Arab Republic, since their professional class is the 
largest, although Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq are not excluded as 
possible sources. 

Recent reports from Kuwait indicate that Britain’s foresight in 
initiating this important advance towards the attainment of full 
independence in Kuwait has been warmly welcomed by all sections 
of the community arid by Arab opinion in general. 


oe 


Strategic Factors and the Summit 


Ir is not easy for a layman to judge what influence the strategic 
factors which underlie the present balance of power between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers will have upon the tenor and 
outcome of the meeting that is planned between Mr Khrushchev, 
President Eisenhower, President de Gaulle, and Mr Macmillan in 
Paris on 16 May. Changes in the military strength, actual or poten- 
tial, of different groups of Powers have always had a profound in- 
fluence upon diplomacy. But most of the ‘summit’ meetings of his- 
tory—Vienna, Versailles, or Potsdam—have occurred after a great 
assize of arms, and have been summoned to ratify or modify the 
changes that it has registered. Some, like Munich, have been con- 
cerned with the effort to find other means to adjust a strategic 
equation that had become patently unbalanced. But there are few 
precedents for a meeting of statesmen that is convened merely for 
general discussion of the future without any dramatic darkening of 
the international horizon or change in the declared intentions of one 
of the parties. It is therefore difficult to be sure to what extent calcu- 
lations of the aetual military strength of either side, as they exist 
now and will develop in the near future, are going to have a direct 
bearing on the trend of these four men’s conversation, or of its out- 
come. 

All that one can say with certainty is that strategic calculations 
will be not very far below the surface of the minds of these four men. 
Ostensibly they want to probe each other’s intentions and attitudes 
towards the great questions of the day—disarmament, the under- 
developed countries, Germany, or even China. But their advisers 
will not let them forget that the other man’s intentions are linked to 
his military capabilities, dnd that his views of what is possible by 
way of international compromise will be closely related to what he 
could do if events took a darker turn—that is, the damage he could 
do or could sustain in the event of general war. There is no need to 
call a summit meeting to discuss cultural exchanges: it is war and 
rumours of war that set the agenda, whether that ugly word is 
spoken or not. 

The first point to note is that the agenda that the shadow of war 
lays down this year is infinitely more complicated than that of the 
last summit meeting im 1955. At that meeting, the principal prob- 
lem to be confronted was a relatively simple one—that the Soviet 
Union had acquired the full paraphernalia (as it existed then) of a 
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nuclear Power, that she must. be accepted as such, and that conse- 
quently, in President Eisenhower’s somewhat shallow phrase, ‘there 
is no alternative to peace’. Though her power to inflict damage on 
the United States was open to question, she undoubtedly had a 
sufficiency of nuclear weapons and manned bombers to inflict 
crippling damage within 1,500 miles of the borders of the Soviet 
bloc, which meant the whole of Western Europe. And this implied 
that the Western attempt to contain her ambitions primarily by the 
threat of nuclear weapons was in need of drastic modification. The 
necessity for accepting the idea of ‘co-existence’ could no longer be 
i 

Five years later the problem is very different. It is not merely 
that the military strength of the Soviet Union has been augmented 
and diversified—so also has that of the United States. It is that both 
sides are in the grip of an accelerating technological revolution, 
symbolized by the advent of the missile, the space vehicle, and the 
nuclear submarine, which—if human reason does not prevail—may 
create such a dangerous and edgy world as, at worst, to nullify all 
hopes of ‘peaceful co-existence’, and, at best, to petrify the normal 
processes of change and evolution in international affairs. The 
situation is made none the easier by the fact that neither side can 
accurately determine at this point in time—the spring of 1g60— 
what effect these technological changes are ultimately going to have 
upon their relative positions. 

To draw up a catalogue of the military hardware and the number 
of troops which each side possesses would get us little further for- 
ward in any attempt to assess the bearing of strategic factors upon 
the summit meeting. The sounder method is to look at the develop- 
ing forms of strength on each side, to see the conditions under which 
the leaders on both sides envisage using them, and thus the general 
attitude of diffidence or confidence which they confer upon them. 

The most startling development of what may be called the inter- 
summit years is, of course, the development of the long-distance 
missile, and the lead in the actual production and siting of these 
weapons which the Soviet Union has gained over the United States. 
How large this lead is, no one exactly knows. A year ago it was 
officially estimated in Washington that the Soviet Union would have 
a three-to-one superiority between 1961 and 1963, or some 600 
inter-continental ballistic missiles to the United States’ 200. These 
estimates have now been officially scaled down, and the best current 
guess is that the Soviet Union might have 150 operational ICBMs 
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to the Americans’ 50 during the first half of next year, with the gap 
either narrowing or widening thereafter according to the amount of 
money and resources each side devotes to this aspect of the arms 
race. 

The missile gap is a reality, and not a particularly surprising one 
in view of the fact that Russia started work on long-distance missiles 
nearly ten years before the United States under a very highly inte- 
grated system of research and development for the whole of their 
rocket programme, military and civil. Nor can it be closed in the 
next three years. But it does not mean that Russia has the United 
States at her mercy. For the United States is still a very strong air 
Power in the traditional sense. Russia herself is an air Power in that 
she has a force of some 500 first-class manned bombers, together 
with a larger number of obsolescent ones. But her main effort in 
recent years has gone into the missile. The United States, by com- 
parison, still has a front-line bomber force of about 1,700 aircraft, 
each capable of carrying a multi-megaton bomb. In a period of ten- 
sion 1,250 of these can be dispersed on forty bases around the peri- 
phery of the Soviet Union, while 450 of them could reach almost 
any part of the Soviet bloc from bases in the United States itself. 

Nor is this the only form of deterrent strength of which the West 
disposes. The United States will by 1963 havea fleet of eight nuclear 
submarines each equipped with sixteen Polaris 1,500-mile missiles, 
a weapon that can strike from an unknown, and therefore indestruct- 
ible, base. In addition, the United States has two powerful fleets— 
in the Mediterranean and in the Pacific—with aircraft which can 
deliver nuclear weapons over a limited radius, together with a strong 
force of fighter-bombers in Western Europe, and will soon have 
about a hundred medium-range missiles in England and the 
Mediterranean which can reach most of Western Russia. 

The Western leaders can, therefore, step up to the summit with 
reasonable confidence, in the knowledge that though there is a 
missile gap there is not a demonstrable ‘deterrent gap’, and that the 
balance of power at the highest level has not shifted—as yet— 
dramatically in Russia’s favour. Indeed, some American experts have 
convinced themselves that the Russians have made a serious mis- 
take in going into what Mr Khrushchev called ‘serial production’ 
of ICBMs as early as 1956-8, and that the Americans, by taking their 
programme more slowly, may be producing more accurate and de- 
pendable weapons, incorporating improvements in design, guid- 
ance, and fuels as they come along. Certainly there is some evidence 
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to suggest that the Russians have slowed down the programme— 
Mr Khrushchev, for instance, has been notably less boastful about 
it in the last twelve months—for this very reason. However, it is a 
dangerous thing to underestimate Soviet technical progress, and the 
recent tests in the Pacific seemed te show a remarkable standard of 
accuracy. But as the position stands today, the Soviet Union does 
not possess the strength in missiles to challenge the United States, 
even if she wished to, without invoking a quite unacceptable degree 
of damage to herself. Even if it were theoretically possible to launch 
a missile at every American bomber, missile, or carrier base simul- 
taneously, the hope of destroying them all simultaneously is non- 
existent. 

The real concern of the Western Governments is somewhat 
different. Briefly, it can be stated as follows. During the rgs5os the 
major strategic advantage lay with the United States: in the first 
half of that decade the U.S.A. possessed the bombs and the aircraft 
to annihilate the Soviet Union, and even in the second half of the 
decade, when the Soviet bomber force could threzten the United 
States, the advantage in terms of warning time and dispersal of 
bases still lay with the latter. Yet during those years it proved im- 
possible to apply this Western position of strength to furthering - 
fruitful negotiations on the great issues which divide the two blocs. 
Now, if the Soviet Union is placing as much emphasis on missiles as 
Mr Khrushchev—particularly in his speech to the Praesidium in 
January—suggests, a number of advantages which the Soviet Union 
possesses will tell more and more heavily im her favour. The first is 
her integrated space and missile programme, which might enable 
her to widen the missile gap if she chose. It is a striking fact that the 
time taken for research, development, and production on Soviet 
missile projects has been seven years to the Americans’ ten. If this 
were to happen during the early rg60os—if, say, each American 
retaliatory base in the United States or overseas were covered by 
five or six Soviet missiles—it would rapidly render the American 
and British manned bomber forces obsolete, or else force on both 
countries a very costly and indeed provocative system of airborne 
alert, since the manned bomber is hopelessly vulnerable on the 
ground. It would negative the strength of the United States in 
carrierborne aircraft, and render virtually useless those medium- 
range missiles which are sited above ground in Europe. 

In the second place, if the Soviet-N.A.T.O. equation comes to 
rest on the missile versus the manned bomber, the disparity of in- 
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telligence information will tell heavily in Russia’s favour. The-exact 
location of every Western base is public knowledge, while we have 
only a.general knowledge of where the Soviet bases are located, and 
we are never likely to know more precisely where they are without a 
system of agreed inspection. This means that every Western base 
must be much more highly protected or more mobile than its Soviet 
counterpart, and protection in the form of underground bases is 
a desperately expensive business. (It costs $47 million to build the 
hard sites for ten Atlas ICBMs.) When it is possible to mount long- 
range missiles on mobile bases, railways, cars, barges, or ships, the 
fact that the Soviet Unions a controlled economy will make it much 
simpler in Russia than in the busy commercial arteries of the West. 
Finally, the Soviet population has been much more thoroughly 
drilled in civil defence measures than any N.A-T.O. country, thus 
giving its leaders the confidence that their country could emerge 
from a nuclear exchange with a higher rate of survival than the 
United States or Western 

Before trying to see what this possible shift in the strategic balance 
means in terms of the preoccupations of the statesmen at the sumamit 
it is as well to take a closer look at two areas. The first is Europe. No 
one on the Western side will be under any illusion that the cut, 
announced on 14 January 1960, of 1,200,000 men in the Soviet 
armed forces is likely to lead to a weaker Soviet Army. From the 
speeches that were then made by the Soviet military leaders to the 
Supreme Soviet it is clear that it is the Navy and the Air Force— 
presumably the crews and maintenance staff of manned bombers 
and surface ships—which will bear the brunt of the reduction. 
While it may he necessary to revise our standard calculation of a 
Soviet Army of 175 divisions, there is-as yet no evidence to show that 
there will be any reduction in the eighty divisions that could be 
deployed against Western Europe, twenty of which are in Eastern 
Germany. The Soviet Army is probably the best equipped in the 
world and is supported by.a.very strong tactical air force. The Soviet 
Union remains what it has been for ten years or more, the strongest 
land power—in terms of men and firepower combined—in the 
world. 

Against this force, the N.A.T.O. shield still numbers only some 
twenty divisions, which will rise to twenty-six by 1963. Equally 
important, the reserves available to the Soviet Union for possible 
deployment outside Central Europe remain very strong. As-com- 
pared with four divisions in the American strategic reserve, the 
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equivalent of one in Britain, and none in France, Russia has some 
ten air-transportable divisions. 

Over and above this stands the Soviet missile threat to Europe. 
How many medium-range missiles she has is a matter of conjecture, 
but about a hundred sites have been identified—in the Baltic, 
around the White Sea, in the Thuringia Forest in Eastern Germany, 
in the Southern Ukraine, and the Carpathians. And Mr Khrushchev 
has gone out of his way to impress on every Western visitor his 
power to inflict overwhelming damage on the countries of Western 
Europe. It is this Soviet medium-range missile threat which has 
already forced a change in Britain’s defence policy, with the virtual 
abandonment of the Biuestreak static missile as too vulnerable, and 
the search for a mobile base for our missile deterrent either in an 
aircraft or at sea. There is no doubt that Mr Khrushchev still feels 
that he has a strategic dominance over Western Europe, and this is 
clearly the basis of his judgment, repeated several times in his 
Praesidium speech, that only countries with large land areas could 
survive a nuclear exchange. The means to checkmate Soviet 
superiority in medium-range missiles, either by the creation of a 
centralized N.A.T.O. force or some other way, has not yet been 
found, and a greater disparity therefore exists in the local strategic 
balance within Europe. 

Finally, there is the question of sea power. The Soviet Union has 
only recently become a maritime Power, of a very specialized kind— 
in submarines alone. Mr Khrushchev has probably cut back the old 
Soviet submarine programme which amassed the enormous fleet of 
460 front-line craft. But he has again declared his confidence in the 
submarine, and the Soviet Union has developed two types of 
submarine-based missile (though inferior in performance to 
Polaris). She is thought to be only some eighteen months behind the 
United States in the development of nuclear submarines to carry 
them, and she has twelve hydrographic ships at sea all over the world 
mapping the ocean bed. Partly, of course, this submarine pro- 
gramme is an additional reinsurance for her land-based deterrent, 
but it seems to be more than that. It is Russia’s bid to become a 
world Power in the sense that the old maritime nations have always 
been world Powers, able to exert her influence in the Southern as 
well as the Northern Hemisphere, and in areas of the world which 
have hitherto been immune from direct diplomatic or military pres- 
sure on her part. 

These strategic factors would seem to point to a number of in- 
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fluences that will bear upon the minds of the men at the summit. In 
the first place, the Western leaders will not be going, in any sense, 
cap in hand, as Mr Chamberlain went to Munich, in the 

that their potential adversary is stronger than they and intends to 
use that strength. Indeed, they will go in the same spirit of inquiry 
that animates the rest of us, to discover why the Soviet Union is lay- 
ing so much emphasis on offensive weapons at a time when Mr 
Khrushchev’s statements, and his obvious interests, point in the 
direction of peace. But they will go with the uneasy feeling that the 
strategic balance over the next few years is at best equivocal, and that 
time is no longer necessarily an ally of the West. This should give a 
sense of urgency to their planning and confabulations which was 
notably lacking in 1955. They will also go in the knowledge that 
their strength is much less flexible. 

In the second place, they should without too much difficulty be 
able to establish agreement with Mr Khrushchev that, in the long 
run, time is on nobody’s side. For it does not take very much 
imagination to accept the fact that the missile is fundamentally 
destructive of international confidence, by reason of its accuracy, its 
ease of concealment, its range, and, above all, of its speed. Where the 
bomber reduced warning of attack from weeks to hours, the missile 
reduces it to minutes. The Soviet strategists are every bit as much 
preoccupied with the danger of surprise attack as are the American, 
and both fear that any move on their part will invoke the danger of 
‘pre-emptive’ attack by the other. But the more energy that both 
sides put into the development of a stable strategic balance by build- 
ing invulnerable missile systems—in hard sites, on mobile plat- 
forms, or underwater—the harder it will be to devise any inter- — 
national system of control and inspection. 

Nor is this the only area of common interest. The expense of a 
missile strategy is something which no responsible national leaders 
can face with equanimity. Given the other demands on their re- 
sources, the welfare of their own economies, the welfare of the 
under-developed countries, and the needs of conventional forces to 
give flexibility to their defence policies, the costs of modern nuclear 
weapons systems are already enormous and could easily double even 
their present figure in ten years, while at the same time gravely dis- 
torting the domestic economies of the countries concerned. 

There is also the question of China, which is potentially the com- 
mon adversary of both the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 
And there is an overriding common interest in preventing the 
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spread of nuclear weapon capabilities to smaller and less responsible 
allies of each side. 

In the third place, in so far as the conversations at the summit 
reflect strategic factors, they will tend to be.a game of bezique rather 
than of bridge, despite the vigour and articulation of Mr Macmillan 
and President de Gaulle. For the cost and complexity of modern 
strategic weapons systems is willy-nilly creating a bi-polar world. 
The new direction of British defence policy, with its implied accept- 
ance of the fact that it is impossible for Britain to develop a credible 
nuclear weapon system on her own, is a symptom of bi-polarity—as 
France will shortly find out when she starts to work out the cost of a 
delivery system for her atom bomb. 

But, on the other hand, it seems likely that one of the keenest 
anxieties on the part of Mr Khrushchev will be to explore how firm- 
ly based the solidarity of the West still is. Lf he divines that there is 
a fundamental division of views, or even a clash of personalities, 
among the Western leaders, then he would be less than human if he 
did not exploit his still great tactical advantages in Europe to make 
confusion worse confounded. By the same token, he would be a 
bold man if he gave strong impetus towards an agreement on dis- 
armament unless he were certain that he were dealing with a united 
West. If indeed the world is now bi-polarized, he will want to make 
very certain that any agreement he might reach with the United 
States, she in turn will be able to persuade her allies to accept. In 
just the same way, the Western leaders will be probing to discover 
just how much real influence the Soviet Union has with China. 

A curious inverse law seems to govern negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. During the years when she was most vulnerable, 
when her existence depended entirely upon the forbearance of the 
United States—the years that lay between 1948 and 1954—her 
leaders were at their most truculent, her diplomats at their most.ob- 
durate. In the years since 1954, as she has become a world Power, 
there have been signs and gestures of increasing reasonableness in 
her dealings with the West. In May, Mr Khrushchev goes to the 
summit not merely as the leader of a great Power but of a highly 
successful world Power. He will go as a confident man, but also as 
desperately worried a man as the three statesmen.he will confront— 
and worried by exactly the same things, the.cost of armaments, the 
danger of surprise attack or accidental war, the irresponsibility of 
allies. De Tocqueville once pointed out that “Two M.P.s, one of 
whom is Radical, have more in. common than two Radicals, one of 
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whom is an M.P.’ Is it too much to expect that four holders of 
nuclear-headed missiles, one of whom is a Communist, will find 


more in common than two Communists, one of whom has a nuclear 


missile? 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


Soviet Agriculture 
A Weak Link in Economic Development 


THE OCCASION 


WHEN the harvest is in and counted every Soviet collective farm 
holds an annual general meeting to discuss results and share out its 
disposable surplus. Khrushchev seems to have instituted an annual 
general meeting at the national level: there was one in December 
1958, another in December 1959, and he expects to continue the 
series this year. Leading figures from every profession concerned— 
Party and Government officials, growers, dairymen and stock- 
breeders, scientists and engineers—meet to discuss agricultural 
progress and prospects. What is apportioned amongst them is 
praise, blame, and advice, and Khrushchev holds the scales. 

Formally, these meetings are plenary meetings of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. But very many of the partici- 
pants are neither members of the Central Committee nor people of 
any political standing, and some are not even Party members. 
Members of the Central Committee not professionally concerned 
with agriculture do not speak. There is little direct discussion, ex- 
cept for exploratory dialogues between speakers and Khrushchev, 
in the chair. The great figures on these occasions, wildly applauded 
and enthusiastically mentioned by speaker after speaker, are the 
record-breakers. Last December an oblast’ Party secretary was 
among them—Larionov of Ryazan—but they are for the most part 
skilled farmworkers, like pig-man Chizh from the Lvov area, or 
the girl tractor-driver Akhunova from Uzbekistan. 

Khrushchev dominates the proceedings: commending and re- 
buking, calling for applause, interrupting to underline important 
points, worming the plain facts out of a prevaricator, teasing one 


1 The oblast and the rayon (mentioned below) are both administrative sub- 
divisions of the U.S.S.R. 
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speaker with another’s successes. . . The ‘Plenum’ has something 
of the atmosphere of a school prize-giving, dominated by a shrewd, 
forceful, and wayward headmaster. When agriculture is the sub- 
ject, Khrushchev displays all his old virtuosity. There is the same 
grasp of detail, the same rough humour, the same delight in scoring 
off other speakers, even when he obviously knows his remark to be 
trivial or unfair. 

Speaker after speaker eulogized Khrushchev. He was the tireless 
fighter for peace, the unwavering Leninist, the great son of the 
heroic working class, the initiator of all agricultural successes, the 
supreme expert whose opportune visit sets farm or rayon on the 
path to plenty, the ‘incarnation of the people’s wisdom, knowledge 
of life, and supreme diligence’. If he enjoys flattery he is not 
dazzled by it. His eye for reality is clearly as uncomfortably sharp 
as ever. 


CAMPAIGN FEVER 

Drought in many parts of the country and an organizational 
breakdown in the new lands of Kazakhstan made 1959 a somewhat 
unsatisfactory year for Khrushchev. To put a good face on it, his 
statisticians pointed out that grain production was above the 
average of the last five years. The fairly impressive increase in out- 
put of livestock products was described by Khrushchev himself as 
good but not good enough. Sugar-beet production was higher than 
most Western experts would have thought likely a few years ago. 
The outstanding success was that of the cotton-growing republics, 
which brought in an all-time record harvest. 

It is doubtful whether perusal of the Plenum’s proceedings and 
the report published shortly afterwards on annual plan fulfilment 
would make possible a reliable estimate of agricultural prospects 
for the next few years. Some key figures will be found at the end of 
this article. But at this stage some account of the mood of Soviet 
agriculture, of its current problems and the measures intended to 
solve them, may be no less useful than economic speculation. 

We can reasonably say that proclaimed agricultural targets seem 
very high, judged by the recent rate of progress, impressive 
though this is in some sectors. This is a point which many Soviet 
experts would concede—though not without a dig at wishful 
Western sceptics incapable of learning from their past miscalcula- 
tions. With an eye to sceptics nearer home, speakers at the Plenum 
said that their ‘obligations’ were high, but ‘possible’. They then, 
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as often as not, listed conditions of success which will fairly cer- 
tainly not be satisfied: for instance, the supply of machinery in 
quantities which industry admittedly cannot produce. 

Soviet agriculture is in the grip of an unusually severe bout of 
campaign fever. The objectives set in the Seven-Year Plan have 
become nothing more than prepared positions to fall back on in 
case of defeat. The question to which every region and every farm 
in the country must now find a satisfactory answer is how much 
more it will produce than the Plan demands, and how much more 
quickly. Inevitably, these informal plans, known as ‘socialist 
obligations’, tend to be inflated. Khrushchev himself called for a 
realistic approach, and mentioned officials who had taken on ex- 
cessive obligations in spite of his own attempts to dissuade them. 
But local officials and farm managers find themselves in a char- 
acteristic Soviet predicament. ‘Realism’ is only too likely to be con- 
demned as slackness or lack of imagination. Besides, central 
authorities base their estimates of what is realistic on the most 
favourable assumptions about weather (although of course bad 
weather can have a cumulatively retarding effect on agricultural 
performance), on generalizations from results obtained by ex- 
ceptionally well-found or well-managed farms, and on optimistic 
forecasts of the average results to be expected from improved 
supplies and techniques. 

Campaign fever accounts for a lot of the relative failures which 
‘hostile’ foreign commentators seize upon. But it is doubtful 
whether we should regard official unrealism as dishonest or alto- 
gether foolish. Extravagant demands from above, sometimes 
surely tongue-in-cheek, are met with extravagant promises from 
below, made with fingers crossed. But the Government presum- 
ably hopes that those who set themselves impossible tasks will 
strain every muscle to reduce the margin of failure, and so by 
reasonable standards achieve a considerable success; and those who 
make the promises presumably hope that their extravagant 
‘obligations’ will at least elicit the maximum aid from above— 
sometimes perhaps at the expense of their less ambitious neigh- 
bours. 

Ryazan oblast’s much trumpeted success in increasing output of 
meat 3°8 times in a year—an effort which all producers are urged 
to emulate—supplies a good example of the disingenuous calcula- 
tions on which campaign planning is based. Little is known about 
the way in which Ryazan accomplished its feat—two important 
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questions are how much of the increase should be put down to 
purchases of stock from outside and what special assistance the 
State gave. But the essential point is well known: that Ryazan 
started with few animals to the acre and a very favourable fodder 
situation. This is not to say that hard work and managerial skill 
did not play a big part in the oblast’s achievement, nor that it can- 
not maintain its momentum for a while. There is no reason why 
Ryazan should not become a model meat-and-dairy farming area. 
But to taunt other areas which did not start with the same statisti- 
cal advantage—often because they had built up their herds more 
successfully in earlier years—with failure to keep abreast of 
Ryazan is obviously disingenuous. It becomes merely comic when 
Khrushchev teases Podgorny (Secretary of the Party’s Central 
Committee in the Ukraine) because the Ukraine as a whole is 
advancing more slowly than Ryazan. Quite apart from the obvious 
considerations against comparing a smallish oblast with a very large 
and climatically varied republic, Khrushchev knows, no one 
better, that the ratio of stock to fodder has been fairly high in the 
Ukraine for some time past, that it produces a quarter of all 
meat sold to the State, and that its production figure is still better 
than that of Ryazan (54 centners of meat per roo hectares as 
against 53). But here, perhaps, we see the point of Khrushchev’s 
‘unfairness’. The lesson for Podgorny is that he must keep ahead 
of Ryazan in output per hectare, and perhaps establish a record- 
breaking oblast of his own (Stalino seems a possible choice, to 
judge from recent figures). 

We find another interesting example of campaign logic in the 
constant emphasis on the ‘spottiness’ of agricultural perform- 
ance—-i.e. the disparities, often striking, between farms with simi- 
lar soils and climate. Almost invariably, the only explanation given 
is the varying quality of management. Certainly, this is the decid- 
ing factor where all other things are equal. But for many of the 
black spots on the agricultural map all other things are not equal. 
There are great differences between neighbouring farms in the size 
of capital funds, level of mechanization, and composition of the 
labour force. This, after all, is one of the reasons for the continuing 
process of amalgamation: to spread resources more evenly. It is 
obviously unreasonable to expect from under-privileged farms 
results like those of their luckier neighbours. But the intrinsically 
unfair comparison is put to a perfectly sensible use: that of making 
the existing average output the minimum of the future. 
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THE LAND 

Extend or intensify? Khrushchev’s answer to this old question is, 
characteristically, ‘extend and intensify’. 

The new lands of Kazakhstan failed in 1959 to fulfil not only 
their socialist obligations but even their basic plan for deliveries to 
the State. The failure, according to Khrushchev, was due in large 
measure to shortage of machinery in working order at the crucial 
sowing and harvest times: 18,000 tractors took no part in the sow- 
ing and 32,000 combines, as well as much other machinery, were 
idle during the harvest period. In spite of delays in sowing, a good 
crop had ripened, said Khrushchev, but some of it was still stand- 
ing when the snows came. On 1 November 1,618,000 hectares 
were still awaiting the harvesters. Inadequate storage and trans- 
port facilities aggravated the situation. Khrushchev’s displeasure 
fell upon the First Secretary of the Communist Party of Kazakh- 
stan, Belyaev, a pioneer of the virgin lands scheme, who was de- 
moted shortly after the Plenum. Khrushchev told the Plenum how 
he had asked Belyaev, at the height of the season, what he needed 
to complete the harvest on time and had received the answer: 
‘Nothing is needed; we have received everything; it will all be 
done.’ There is a touch of pathos in this stoical signal from a 
general soon to be dismissed for losing a hopeless battle. For the 
trouble in Kazakhstan is precisely this: that the virgin lands are 
cultivated not by a stable farming population but by a bivouacked 
army, weakened by a steady leakage of deserters, and demoralized 
by hard living conditions and the unequal struggle to protect their 
exposed equipment against the harsh climate. The annual offensive 
demands desperate efforts of improvization. Indeed, Khrushchev 
is prepared to consider such emergency measures as flying in 
30,000 Or 50,000 combine operators from the Ukraine and the 
North Caucasus. Even when the grain is gathered, it is not easy to 
carry it beyond reach of bad weather. Construction of covered 
bunkers, granaries, and elevators lags far behind grain production 
—so that the existing inadequate network of grain-stores suffers, 
in Belyaev's words, from ‘grain phobia’. 

Harvest difficulties apart, Kazakhstan’s average yield is low: 
6 centners per hectare for five of the last ten years, according to 
Belyaev. (The Ukraine obtained an average yield for the republic 
of 15-7 centners per hectare in 1959, not a particularly good year.) 
To reach its 1965 target, Kazakhstan must increase its average 
yield by 3-5-4 centners per hectare. 
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In spite of Kazakhstan’s present difficulties, 4-5 million hec- 
tares of new land are to be opened up in the republic in the next 
five years. This is part of a general plan to expand the sown area in 
all parts of the country. The RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic) is to plough up 8 or 9 million hectares, mainly 
along the Volga, in the Urals, Siberia, and the far East. (Khrush- 
chev once more showed special interest in the 600,000 hectares of 
‘unused’ land in the Amur region, which he says could give good 
soya harvests like the neighbouring Chinese areas.) Belorussia will 
greatly increase the area sown to grain by clearing scrub and drain- 
ing marshes. Each of the Central Asian republics has its virgin 
lands plan. Even in Georgia 200,000 hectares of the Colchis de- 

, famous in ancient times as a producer of poisonous herbs, 
is to be drained for the cultivation of tea, bay leaf, essential oil 
plants, etc. 

At the same time, established feenteni is to be more intensively 
worked. An important step, with unpredictable consequences, is 
the abandonment from now on of bare fallow in all except very 
droughty places. It is probably true, as Khrushchev said, that a lot 
of it is neither bare nor fallow—i.e., that it is temporarily unculti- 
vated, weed-choked land, so that uninterrupted cropping may 
result in little additional damage to the soil. The land ‘set free’ is 
to be sown to maize, which, perhaps surprisingly, is said to be a 
good nurse crop for other cereals, and more sensibly pulses, lupins. 
In some areas two crops a year are to be taken. The crop structure 
is also to be simplified, and low-yielding crops, like oats, will be re- 
placed largely by maize. From such measures the RSFSR, for in- 
stance, expects a bigger increase in the grain and fodder crop than 
from its 8 or 9 million hectares of new land and 3 million hectares 
of reclaimed land. Some people evidently have doubts about the 
wisdom of these measures: Polyansky, Chairman of the RSFSR 
Council of Ministers, referred to prejudices in favour of bare fal- 
low and many-field rotation. But the authorities do not regard the 
new system as experimental. Every farm is to receive in the next 
year or two a finalized cultivation scheme, giving details of the 
rotations and techniques best suited to its circumstances. 

Maize, the ‘queen of the fields’ as it is now called, occupies 
roughly one-ninth of the total sown area, and will continue its 
triumphal progress. Many speakers praised Khrushchev for his 
initiative and persistence in popularizing this ‘decisive’ contributor 
to the fodder base which will, it is hoped, enable the Soviet Union 
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to surpass the United States in output of meat and milk per caput. 
The Soviet Union laid down 150,000 tons of silage in 1959 (as 
against 32,000 in 1953); 114,000 tons of it were maize silage (of 
which there was practically none in 1953). On the average, every 
cow was provided with ten tons of ‘succulent feed’ for the winter, 
which should mean a valuable reduction in winter losses. Khrush- 
chev insists that it is possible to grow maize ia all agricultural areas: 
even where it does not ripen, the cobs at the half-ripe ‘milky- 
waxy stage and the ‘green bulk’ provide more fodder units to the 
hectare than any other crop. So in the next few years the RSFSR 
will expand the area under maize from about 13 to about 20 mil- 
lion hectares, and the Ukraine from 7-7 to.9 or 10 million hectares. 

In the short run, maize has certainly played a big part in boost- 
ing Soviet meat and milk production. But it is not at all certain 
that green maize for silage, in areas where the cobs seldom or 
never ripen, will always be regarded as a worth-while crop, and 
there is little doubt that an unrelieved diet of maize silage is un- 
healthy for cows. There are still officials and farmers who ‘under- 
estimate’ maize, according to the final communiqué put out by the 
Plenum. In many places maize is sown late, and sparsely. Some- 
times, of course, the farmers are not interested in maize because 
they have few animals, and they will have few animals, under 
present conditions, until they get interested in maize. But there are 
also respectable reasons for local prejudices against maize. It some- 
times, for instance, prevents expansion of the area sown to a 
traditionally favoured crop, so that the Ukrainians can increase 
their winter wheat crop, and the Belorussians their potato crop, 
only by raising yields, not by increasing acreage. 


‘FERTILIZER AND MACHINERY 

Heavier cropping will further sharpen the already acute need 
for more fertilizer and more machines. 1959 seems to have been a 
year of anxious debate and hard decisions on this chronic prob- 
lem. Some important speakers at the Plenum, echoing an earlier 
suggestion from Khrushchev, recommended that, since funds 
available within the Seven-Year Plan period for constructing 
fertilizer plant were in any case inadequate, they should be largely 
diverted to other purposes, and particularly to the manufacture of 
a nitrogenous supplement to the diet of livestock. Since the herds 
were rapidly expanding, fuller use of manure, in combination 
where possible with peat, would compensate for the missing 
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mineral fertilizer. Polyansky calculated that the RSFSR could 
count on 350 or 406 million tons of organic fertilizer a year—the 
equivalent of 14 million tons of mineral fertilizer, which it would 
take twenty factories, each costing 350 million rubles, to produce. 
Podgorny had worked out a similar sum for the Ukraine, and 
effected an anticipatory paper economy of nine factories each cost- 
ing 250 million rubles. Farms must build sumps next to cattle- 
sheds to conserve manure, and should if possible use peat as a foot- 
ing for stalled cattle. These do-it-yourself schemes, excellent in 
theory, in practice relieve the State by putting a heavier burden on 
the farms. In Soviet conditions many of them will certainly scamp 
their new obligations. And in any case the State cannot safely 
continue to delay expansion of the fertilizer industry. 

The agricultural machinery industry, large though its output is, 
does not satisfy its customers either quantitatively or qualitatively. 
Podgorny complained that the Ukraine had received half the new 
tractors it needed in 1959, and would fare no better in 1960. The 
plight of the Ukraine is probably exceptional. The republic was 
highly favoured in the past, and Gosplan likes to assume, as 
Podgorny said, that it is now fully equipped. But there were com- 
plaints of serious shortages, and of the industry’s tardiness in pro- 
ducing efficient machines to perform various extremely laborious 
operations, from all parts of the country. 

The industry’s problems are undoubtedly aggravated by neglect 
and carelessness on the part of operators and mechanics, and by 
inadequate maintenance facilities. One expert mentioned that 
machines are frequently left in a dirty condition and, complete 
with belts, chains, and accumulators, out in the open. Failure to 
house machinery properly and to carry out minor repairs, which 
contributed to the situation in Kazakhstan last year, is likely to 
create a crisis in any year and in any part of the country, especially 
at sowing time. Various speakers referred to the fuller use of 
machinery since its transfer from the MTS (Machine Tractor 
Stations) to the farms, but it seems likely that the machines are 
worked harder and maintained even less efficiently than before. 
The RTS (repair and supply depots left behind after the dissolu- 
tion of the MTS) seem to satisfy no one, and statements at the 
Plenum indicated that they will shortly lose their supply function 
to the normal fural trade network, and that all but the largest will 
be subordinated to single farms or groups of farms. 

Output of tractors and some other machines dropped in 1959, 
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while the industry was preparing to put improved models into 
production. The designers are busy working out a complex of 
machines covering the full cycle of operations for each crop and 
each agricultural zone. This ambitious programme, and retooling 
to produce lighter and faster variants of machines now in use, may 
in the short run somewhat aggravate a situation in which, as the 
Director of the Rostov Agricultural Machinery Plant said (with 
a confirmatory interjection from Khrushchev), industry cannot 
supply all the machines which the Ministry of Agriculture de- 
mands. But Zasyadko, a Vice-Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters, is already looking ahead to a time when production of spare 
parts on the present scale will be thought unprofitable and ma- 
chines will not be refitted but written off and replaced. 


STOCK 


The Soviet Union already claims two victories over the United 
States—in gross milk production and production of butter per 
head of population. (No mention of course is made of the import- 
ance of vegetable fats in the American diet.) The RSFSR has set 
itself the task of overtaking the U.S.A. in meat production by 
1965, and the Ukraine plans to do so by 1963. The country as a 
whole produced 8,600,000 tons of meat in 1959. According to 
Khrushchev, another 12~13 million tons a year is needed if the 
country is to overtake America. 

Good progress has been made in raising milk yields, and 
Khrushchev said that the main task now was to increase the size of 
the herds. At present ‘many collective and State farms have from 
four to six cows per 100 hectares. There are farms with ten to twelve 
cows per 100 heetares, and we praise them for it. And where there 
are twenty cows per 100 hectares of farmland the managers of such 
farms are treated as heroes.’ The objective, said Khrushchev, must 
be twenty-five, and that would probably be too few. 

Stock-farmers could obviously concentrate with advantage on 
increasing average weights rather than numbers. There are many 
complaints that lean stock is delivered to the slaughter-houses. 
Apart from shortage of fodder and ill-balanced diets, inadequate 
slaughter facilities contribute to this situation; animals are left on 
the farm for the lean winter-months after they have reached 
slaughter-weight, or else they are moved long distances, often on 
the hoof. As well as setting up more slaughter-houses the Govern- 
ment is to organize special fattening depots (sometimes they will 
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be State farms and sometimes, apparently, subsidiaries of the pro- 
curement agencies, attached to sugar refineries and other plant 
with edible waste) as intermediaries between collective farm or 
private plot and slaughter-house 

Close attention was given at the Plenum to production costs, 
especially in the stock-farming sector. A particularly successful 
farm was able to report that it had produced meat, milk, eggs, etc. 
at about half the State purchase price for each of them. But for 
many farms the difference between production costs and purchase 
price is apparently so small as to be disincentive. It was recom- 
mended that the ratio between prices for crops and those for live- 
stock products should be revised to stimulate interest in dairy and 
stock farming. 


THE PEASANTS 


Study of the Plenum suggests that the collective farmers, though 
not in their present numbers, have an assured future as regularly 
and reasonably well-paid farm-labourers; but that their brief hey- 
day as prosperous peasants is almost over. 

A few years ago the conversion of collective into State. farms 
would have been a happy release for many peasants. But since 1954 
they have grown steadily more prosperous: their dues fell, prices 
for their produce rose, and the financially strengthened farms, in 
many cases for the first time, were able to pay a worth-while wage 
for their labour. The Government has now decided to check the 
growth of peasant incomes (in some areas, said Khrushchev, 
peasants earned more than workers, although the working class is 
the leading class in a socialist society) and to make farms re-invest 
a higher proportion of their profits instead of inflating labour-day 
payments. 

On the suggestion of several speakers at the Plenum, the Govern- 
ment will revise prices for various agricultural products with a 
view to reducing them. It is intended to bring purchase prices for 
kolkhoz produce close to the lower prices paid to State farms, 
although the kolkhoz carries its investment burden on its own 
shoulders. 

Payment for labour in the communal sector of the kolkhoz 
varies greatly from region to region and from farm to farm, as 
Khrushchev recognized. He mentioned earnings of 50 rubles a 
labour-day in the rich coastal strip of Georgia; 30 rubles a labour- 
day seems to be quite common in the cotton republics (but there, 
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of course, peasants have to buy much of their food). Pig-man 
Chizh, from the Lvov area, makes 2,000 rubles a month, and 
volunteered to accept a lower piece-rate. In the RSFSR payments 
of 25-30 rubles a labour-day were reported (though they are prob- 
ably not very common), and some peasants, according to Polyansky, 
had been getting 1,500 rubles a month as well as the proceeds 
from their private plots. In the Ukraine, however, peasant incomes 
have not increased at all in the past three years; and in Belorussia 
farm incomes are still so low that the republic cannot yet think of 
increasing deductions to capital. 

The substitution of a regular monthly wage in money for labour- 
day payments in money and kind helps to stabilize the kolkhoz 
wage-bill, and is probably welcomed by many peasants. So far 
only a small proportion of farms have gone over to this system. The 
Soviet leaders are now thinking of introducing not only a maximum 
but also, at long last, 2 minimum agricultural wage. These mea- 
sures are linked with the simultaneous reduction of the peasant’s 
private holding and his activity on the free market. 

Deductions from farm income to capital are to increase as 
rapidly as possible. The present level of deductions is 30 per cent in 
Uzbekistan, about 24 or 25 per cent in Ukraine and the RSFSR, 
23 per cent even in poorer Belorussia, and as much as 35 per cent 
on rich farms scattered throughout the country. The kolkhoz now, 
of course, has to buy and pay for the maintenance of all agri- 
cultural machinery, and bears the costs of the large new rural 
building programmes, as well as, in some parts of the country, of 
ambitious irrigation or amelioration projects. To control capital 
investment in the countryside the Government has agreed to the 
suggestion made in many quarters that kolkhoz unions should be 
set up. Each kolkhoz union will co-ordinate the investment 
policies of kolkhozy within its area. It will dispose of a fund 
derived probably from a fixed percentage deduction from the in- 
come of each member farm, for investment in projects of common 
interest—for instance, in the construction of rural power stations, 
in irrigation works, in building food-processing plant, in establish- 
ing maintenance centres for machinery, and so on. It is also sug- 
gested that the kolkhoz unions should take charge of kolkhoz 
social insurance arrangements—at present chaotic—and the fund 
to guarantee minimum wages, when this is introduced. 

Obviously, the establishment of kolkhoz unions represents an 
important stage on the way towards the merging of State and co- 
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operative property. It is therefore less significant than it would 
have been some years back that the Government does not intend 
in the immediate future to increase the number of State farms, 
except in special circumstances: where new land is being opened 
up, for growing specialized crops (especially potatoes and vege- 
tables near big industrial towns), or to combine in economically 
viable units weak collective farms and weak Repair Technical 


Stations. H. T. Witierts 


Latin America: A Problem for the West 


Berore President Eisenhower made his ten-day tour of South 
America towards the end of February, only two United States 
Presidents had ever visited that part of the world. Mr Hoover, before 
he took office, travelled through Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Equador, 
and Uruguay. It was he who coined the phrase ‘good neighbours’, a 
phrase which was to be taken up years later by President Franklin 
Roosevelt who, after he was elected for the second time, visited 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. Both these visits, particularly Mr 
Roosevelt’s, were a splendid success. Spokesmen for Mr Eisen- 
hower have described his visit too as ‘an unqualified success’. But 
the South America which President Eisenhower found was a radi- 
cally changed place from what it was when his predecessors were 
mobbed and the principles of Pan-Americanism were being held 
up to the world as something in the nature of an indissoluble 
commonwealth. The biggest change President Eisenhower found 
was not so much in the material progress which many of these 
countries have made even in the past twenty years as in the mentality 
of the people. Pan-Americanism has lost much of its meaning, and 
this is a tragic state of affairs, not only for the United States and for 
the twenty Latin American republics, but for the Western Powers 
generally. 

Before President Eisenhower set off on his goodwill tour which 
was to take him to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, he an- 
nounced that the object of this visit was to dispel the misunder- 
standings and ill-feeling which have corroded relations between the 
United States and almost all of her southern neighbours. Anti- 
Americanism of one degree or another exists everywhere from 
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Mexico to Argentina. Cuba is the extreme case, but hers is not the 
most serious aspect of Washington’s Latin American problem. 
President Eisenhower’s receptions in Argentina and Brazil, for in- 
stance, reflected in their own way just how deep the problem is. In 
Argentina he was received, by the people at least, almost with 
apathy, and this is ironic because the United States is largely re- 
sponsible for financing Argentina’s economic recovery efforts after 
the dissipations of the Perén regime. But ordinary Argentines are 
bitter because the United States made this aid conditional on the 
Frondizi Government’s instituting a stiff austerity programme, de- 
signed by the International Monetary Fund, which has made the 
cost of living rocket and affected the lives of the mass of the people 
in other ways. It has also stoked resentment against the Frondizi 
Government and made its task all the harder. The Argentines’ out- 
look is simple enough. They feel that the United States could have 
afforded to help them financially without imposing such stiff terms, 
and these feelings are providing mounds of ammunition for agi- 
tators, from Communists to Peronistas. The fact that austerity is 
perhaps the best medicine in the long run for Argentina’s economic 
ills leaves the man-in-the-street, far more engrossed in his mount- 
ing grocer’s bills, cold. 

The Brazilian Government last year refused United States aid 
on these terms, on the argument that the risks of political and social 
unrest which it entailed were too unreasonable to be accepted. But 
the Brazilians are one of the more demonstrative and holiday- 
minded peoples of Latin America, and they gave Mr Eisenhower a 
rapturous reception. Nevertheless, even before he left Brazil, public 
jubilation over the visit was being dampened by suggestions that 
President Eisenhower’s real object was to gain Brazil’s support in 
case the State Department decided on a ‘get-tough’ policy towards 
Cuba. In exchange, Brazil was to receive American financial aid, 
including loans for the State oil monopoly : this is something that the 
United States had always resisted, on the ground that there was 
enough private American capital available if only Brazil would 
modify some of her nationalistic attitudes. It was also suggested that 
the United States might be prepared to give Brazil and other Latin 
American sugar producers a greater share of American sugar import 
quotas, but at Cuba’s expense. Such suggestions may have been far- 
fetched, but the fact that they were believed merely showed how 
deep is the feeling of mistrust and misunderstanding of Washing- 
ton’s Latin American policies. 
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While President Eisenhower was in Brazil his warm assurances 
of American co-operation and understanding of Latin American 
problems seem to have built up in ordinary Brazilian minds, at least, 
far greater hopes of a radical change in Washington’s economic aid 
policies than the President had perhaps intended. A few days after 
he left, the murmurs of disillusionment were already being voiced 
by the press. President Eisenhower’s visit, it was implied, was 
merely another gesture in an attempt to retain Latin American 
loyalties by smiles and handshakes, and nothing more. 

The change in Latin American mentality and the feeling against 
the United States are developments which President Eisenhower 
himself has more than once indicated that he does not fully ap- 
preciate. It is perhaps understandable, for this process of change 
has taken place with characteristic New World speed. American 
public opinion on the whole is far better informed on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs than, for instance, British opinion; nevertheless, the 
stunned reaction in the United States to events in Cuba and Panama, 
for example, would seem to evince a lack of awareness of what has 
been happening in the Latin American mind. The violent outbursts 
against Mr Nixon in Venezuela and Peru in 1958 were another deep 
shock, and there was a tendency then, as there !ias been since, in dis- 
secting the reasons for other anti-American outbursts, to put them 
all down to the instigation of a minority of agitators and Com- 
munists. Certainly Communists and nationalists have fanned the 
anti-American fires in Latin America, but they have not always 
started them. 

What are the roots of anti-American feeling in Latin America 
today? Some go very deep. They are the rancours, particularly in 
Central America, against United States economic and even military 
intervention in the fairly recent past. There are also equally bitter 
feelings that since the war, when these countries were trying to 
stamp out the military and other oligarchies that had ruled them for 
generations, as for example in Venezuela and particularly in Cuba, 
the United States tended to coddle dictatorships on a commercial 
reasoning that it was easier and cheaper to do business with and 
get concessions from a caudillo than it was to deal with new and 
touchy democracies who had to take public opinion into account. 

But a much newer root of Latin American rancour, and it is not 
only against the United States, is that the loyalty of these countries 
to the Western community of nations is taken for granted. They 
argue that while the United States expects them to shape their 
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foreign policy to Washington’s pattern and to eschew even trade 
relations with Russia on the ground of hemisphere security, 
Washington has done very little to help them to overcome political 
agitation and even Communism within their own borders, which 
stems from their under-development. These countries, with a 
population growth today greater than that of Asia, are having to face 
some mounting problems; and the biggest is poverty. It is estimated 
that of Latin America’s almost 200 million inhabitants, only about 
half earn a living wage. A set of figures which still makes Latin 
Americans choke demonstrates the fact that, since the war, of the 
$31,500 million which the United States has granted in direct aid to 
Europe and the under-developed countries, Latin America’s share 
was less than 2 per cent. Admittedly, Latin Americans have re- 
ceived considerable sums from the Export and Import Bank and 
around $25,000 million in private investment. But they resent it 
when this is referred to in terms of bounty; they regard it as strictly 
business. Export and Import Bank credit must all be spent in the 
United States on goods that could be bought more cheaply else- 
where but for the lack of credit. Latin Americans also contend that 
American private investment, backed by the State Department, 
seeks to play a sinister role in their domestic affairs, as, for example, 
in Guatemala and Cuba. 

The economies of certain Central American Republics are virtu- 
ally written up in the books of one American company. Latin 
Americans feel, too, that the United States, with her import quotas 
and price regulation for Latin American basic exports such as 
coffee and minerals, can change the colour of their economies from 
black to red almost overnight. These are harsh judgments at the 
least, but the inescapable fact is that a very great many Latin 
Americans believe them to be true, and they are the pegs now on 
which Russia and even China are hanging their propaganda posters. 
Local Communists and other opportunists have certainly fanned 
the smouldering fires of anti-American feeling. But even Latin 
Americans themselves perhaps are not fully aware of the extent to 
which Russia and the Soviet bloc generally are being encouraged 
to take advantage of these pinpoints of fire. 

Russia’s approach to [.atin America is simple enough. She is 
offering to trade, even in terms of barter, and is showing in other 
ways an apparently greater understanding of these countries’ prob- 
lems and their anxiety and need to develop than the Western 
Powers are doing. Communist China’s overtures, which are among 
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the most remarkable developments in the past few years, are only 
subtle because of the apparent lack of subtlety. China and the Latin 
American countries have a great deal in common, so Chinese 
propaganda gently points out. They are all under-developed coun- 
tries, all anxious to improve the lot of the masses, which can only be 
done by greater industrialization and less dependence on the 
‘whims and price manipulations’ of traditional Western markets. 
Latin American industrialization, according to the Russian and par- 
ticularly the Chinese whispering campaign. is something which the 
United States and the industrial Powers of Western Europe do not 
want to see happen unless they can control it. This is precisely the 
problem which China has had to face, so Peking whispers on, and 
to prove just how they have faced this challenge the Chinese 
Government over the past two years has invited scores of Latin 
Americans, and not necessarily of the left wing, to come to China 
and see for themselves. Many of these visitors have come back with 
picture postcard images of Communism and realize it. Nevertheless, 
what a great many of them say and write when they are back in their 
own countries shows that they have been impressed, even though 
grudgingly at times, with what they have seen. Only a very short 
time ago a Chinese, to a Latin American, was very much a creature 
from another planet and it is a jolting experience to hear a Brazilian 
or a Cuban remark conversationally that, after all, they do have a 
great deal in common with the Chinese, In some respects, Chinese 
propaganda has been even more successful than Russian efforts. 
But how does a Latin American of Western European origin, of 
Catholic upbringing and who was horrified by Hungary, reconcile 
his conscience when talking about the necessity and the desirability 
of closer relations with Russia, for example? In the first place, for 
Latin Americans, who tend to think very much more of the present 
and the future, Hungary happened a long time ago. Secondly, as 
people like Cubans, Chileans, and Brazilians, who have all entered 
into trade agreements with Russia, argue, you do not have to be a 
Communist to do business with Communists. All Latin America 
is in an anguish to progress and if Russia appears willing to offer 
them the means to do so—and it must be assumed that Russia has 
learnt some lessons from past mistakes elsewhere in the world—she 
is not going to be turned down out of hand now as she might have 
been, and in fact was, only a few years ago by a country like Brazil, 
for instance, who had always heeded American exhortations to 
‘keep away from Russia’. The likelihood that Latin American trade 
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missions to Moscow may soon be followed by diplomatic ones is 
accepted with a shrug as inevitable. 

What President Eisenhower and Mr Herter found in South 
America was a new spirit of unity which is a very recent develop- 
ment indeed. Ten years ago a Brazilian and a Chilean regarded 
themselves as poles apart geographically and mentally. Both would 
have been supremely unconcerned if what is happening today in 
Cuba had happened then. Vast distances and the lack of transport 
have always been the barriers between these people. The aeroplane 
has brought them much closer together but mentally too they are 
beginning to think of themselves as a people and to take an interest 
in each other’s affairs, for they have come to the conclusion at last 
that their strength obviously lies in their standing together. The 
recent Central and South American Common Market schemes and 
pans for air unions are all expressions of this. 

From an international political point of view it could be said that 
in a sense the Latin Americans are the largest bloc of uncommitted 
people in the world. Thay also represent twenty votes in the United 
Nations, and while the Latin American bloc has hitherto tended to 
side with the United States and the Western allies in any major issue, 
today Latin Americans are showing a growing degree of neutralism. 
During President Eisenhower’s visit to Brazil, President Kubits- 
check, for instance, in referring to the ‘conflict for influence’ be- 
tween the two major power blocs in the world, implied unmis- 
takably that Latin Americans were feeling more and more aloof 
about this struggle. This is not, perhaps, strictly true, for Latin 
Americans, by their heritage and upbringing, tend to think of them- 
selves as essentially part of the Western world. But here again the 
trouble is that they feel the United States, in particular, tends to 
regard this allegiance as a duty. 

In the past few years more of these countries, even including 
Mexico, have been looking towards Europe for investment and 
technical assistance in an effort to lessen their dependence on the 
United States, with which they are becoming increasingly im- 
patient. Last year Cuba, for instance, made a concerted effort to 
strengthen her ties with Britain; and in fact in the year since the 
Fidel Castro Government took over Anglo-Cuban trade has almost 
doubled. But Britain’s refusal, towards the end of last year, to sell to 
the Cubans fifteen jet aircraft which, they maintained, they needed 
for defence and would, in fact, exchange for piston-engined Sea 
Furies which Britain sold to the Batista regime, has changed Cuban 
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outlook towards this country. And it was not only Cubans who 
shook their heads sadly at what seemed to be the British Govern- 
ment’s subservience to the State Department. While a great many 
thinking Latin Americans are often discomfitted by Dr Castro’s 
persistent outbursts against the United States, many more feel that 
American interests which prospered under the Batista regime would 
like to see the Castro Government crash. Deep down inside they 
also believe that this is something that the State Department would 
like to see too. 

Political aspects apart, the problem of financing and providing 
the technical aid for the prodigious pace of Latin American develop- 
ment is one which even the United States could not now shoulder 
alone. These are problems for the Western Powers if the Latin 
American countries, perhaps without fully realizing what is happen- 
ing, are not to find themselves being drawn into the Soviet orbit. 
And Russia, with her offers to barter the tools of development which 
Latin Americans cannot always afford to buy, for goods which they 
cannot sell in the West, is already getting her foot in the door. There 
are Latin Americans who would like to see Britain, for instance, 
take up at least part of the role she once played in helping to lay the 
foundations of these countries’ political and economic future. (The 
Cubans had evidently hoped that Britain might exercise her good 
offices in the nature of a mediator between them and the United 
States.) It is obviously a tall order for Britain; yet, is it too tall? 

While the British Government is clearly anxious to see closer 
trade ties with that part of the world, British interests still tend to re- 
gard Latin Americans as irresponsible peoples ruled by inept 
governments. Yet a closer look at the achievements of countries 
such as, for instance, Brazil, Venezuela, Argentina, Mexico, Peru, 
and Chile, which are the scene of some of the most imaginative de- 
velopment undertakings in the world, makes nonsense of such judg- 
ments. The Germans and the French hold no such misconceptions. 
While they are building up stakes in the future of this New World, 
Britain is often lagging behind: thus Latin Americans have begun to 
feel that it is not that she is no longer interested in them but that she 
cannot now face the competition. Britain today provides about 5 
per cent of what Latin America buys abroad. As an investor she is 
virtually at the bottom of the list. A Soviet trade drive could damage 
British interests far more than it would those of, for instance, the 
Germans. 

Latin America has experienced a series of transitions, from the 
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Mexican revolution of 1910 to the spread of democracy in the im- 
mediate post-war years. Today this vast area is going through yet 
another transition. Many of these countries have reached a stage in 
their development where they cannot possibly afford to turn back; 
for if they did, by reason of their fast-growing populations alone, the 
result would be a social upheaval bigger perhaps than even in 
Africa. Many of them could become economic slums and their 
peoples fully appreciate this. That is the reason for what may often 
seem their extravagant anguish for progress. If they cannot get from 
the West the means to develop and improve the lot of the awakening 
masses, they will seek it in the East. For Latin America, too, the 
past decade has been an era of change. The next decade will be one 
of even greater changes; and what these will be, will depend very 
much on how the West looks at Latin America’s problems and 


aspirations today. SE ale Bi 


Literary and Artistic Life in the U.S.S.R. 


Despite the rigid doctrinal attitudes adopted at the last Soviet 
Writers’ Congress in May 1959 and the firm if smiling warnings of 
Mr Khrushchev, literary life in the U.S.S.R. shows signs of an ani- 
mation which does not always respect the rules dear to the ortho- 
dox. It is true that Konstantin Fedin himself, who has replaced the 
ultra-rigid Surkov as head of the Soviet Writers’ Union, strives to 
give to literary life that margin of freedom without which it would 
run the risk of falling into the dreary tedium of Zhdanovism which 
nobody wants. 

Fedin is anything but a dogmatist. It is worth recalling that he 
began his literary career under the aegis of Gorki, as a member of 
the circle of the Serapion brothers who before the Revolution 
grouped around them the writers and poets of the neo-romantic 
trend. Even after he joined the Communist Party he retained a cer- 
tain independence of outlook and an undeniable feeling for open- 
mindedness in literary and artistic matters. His great novels, Cities 
and Years, The Brothers, and The Rape of Europe, deal in a way that 
commands respect with the situation and role of intellectuals in 
Soviet society. At present he is working on the last volume of a tri- 
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logy in which he pursues the different stages of the troubled life of 
a young intellectual revolutionary between 1910 and 1939. Is this 
a veiled reply to Doctor Zhivago? Perhaps. Fedin behaved with 
noticeable discretion at the time of the campaign against Pasternak. 
Persecution is not his trade. If he had been listened to, Doctor 
Zhivago—which now has a clandestine circulation of hundreds in 
Moscow and Leningrad—wou'd have been published long ago. 
Fedin has never disguised his opinion that in literature the writer’s 
own gifts matter much more than his ideological convictions. 


EHRENBURG, THE CHAMPION OF LIBERALISM 

That opinion, however, is not yet generally admitted in literary 
criticism or by the censorship. It is at the centre of the discussions 
which, to judge from the press, are going on in literary circles, 
among publishers, and in the universities. Of late the ‘liberals’ 
have gained a little ground everywhere. It may seem surprising 
that one of the most resolute champions of intellectual liberalism is 
none other than Ilya Ehrenburg, who is most familiar to Western 
circles as the ambassador of Soviet official culture abroad. Ehren- 
burg today seems to have rediscovered the youthful and romantic 
inspiration of his early years. A recent article of his, about a far 
from conformist poet, Maria Svetaeva, aroused a positive uproar 
among the ‘dogmatists’. In it Ehrenburg went so far as to speak of 
‘the magical nature of art’, an expression incompatible with the 
vocabulary of socialist realism, miles away from any magic or 
irrationality. 

In this same article Ehrenburg praised the genre of the ‘confes- 
sion’ which has had so fine a tradition in Russian literature. In ana- 
lysing Svetaeva’s work, he declared that ‘a true poet, by the very 
virtue of his inspiration, can manage to surmount the fact that he 
may be out of tune with his age; he can overcome his isolation and, 
carried along by the enchantment of his art, create a visionary 
poetry.’ 

This homage to the irrational in art earned Ehrenburg some 
sharp reproofs from Professor Mechenko, who, in a recent lecture 
to university historians, sociologists, and writers, compared him, 
horribile dictu, with Pasternak. Mechenko made Ehrenburg respon- 
sible for the current spicit of revolt in certain student circles. 


4 This is my name for them: they themselves reject any description which 
might suggest that they were in any way organized, and confine themselves to 


a certain degree of autonomy in relation to artistic expression and the 
search for new forms. 
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Students, encouraged by Ehrenburg’s ideas, have had the daring 
to defend the thesis that ‘the more a poet stands aside from the 
realities of his epoch, the more likely he will be to express the es- 
sence of that epoch.’ Which is tantamount to saying that Pasternak, 
despite his isolation, or even because of it, is more representative of 
present-day Russia than, say, Gladkov or Kochetov, and consti- 
tutes the most complete denial of that ‘engagement’ which the 
Party demands of writers. 

The ‘dogmatists’, too, continue to harass Ehrenburg. On a tone 
of accusation another defender of orthodoxy, Madame Sere- 
brovskaya, denounced him for having, in his Thaw, ‘initiated the 
line which culminated in Dudintsev’s novel’ and triggered off the 
artistic revolt which we shall describe later.* 

Nevertheless it seems that Ehrenburg does not let himself be 
intimidated by these concerted attacks. He behaves as if his am- 
bition was to compete for the favour of the young with Pasternak 
—who has not the possibility of making himself heard. A long 
study of Ehrenburg’s on Chekhov, published in Novy Mir (1959, 
Nos. 5 and 6), added fuel to the fire, and his ‘Verdicts on Litera- 
ture’, published in the Literaturnaya Gazeta (g June 1959), is 
regarded by the young as a manifesto of literary revival. 

Ehrenburg is not the only one. Other writers, and by no means 
minor ones, are taking up a position in favour of the autonomy of 
literature and against the dictatorship of the censor. Even the 
cautious Simonov has expressed the view that socialist realism, 
rightly understood, need not necessarily exclude a certain moder- 
nity of style. A. Tvardovski, who, after being evicted in 1954, has 
recently regained his post as chief editor of Novy Mir, inveighs 
against those who ‘in the name of the progressive character of 
literature favour a colourless and monotonous production and 
attach more importance to an author’s political or ideological 
opinions than to the artistic quality of his work’. 


ADVANCE OF NEO-REALISM AT THE EXPENSE OF HEROIC ART 


Parallel with the press campaign of the ‘liberals’ a new trend is 
developing which might be described as neo-realist. A group of 
gifted young writers has decided to break with the hidebound, 
rhetorical style of the Stalinist era and to tackle contemporary sub- 
jects with an anti-conventional bias which, to all appearances, 
derives its inspiration from Italian neo-realism. One of the leaders 

1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, 6 October 1959. 
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of this new school is V. Nekrasov, author of In the Trenches of 
Stalingrad, a sober novel shorn of ideological flourishes, and one of 
the best-sellers of recent years. In an article called ‘Sublime 
Words and Simple Words’, published in The Art of the Cinema 
(1959, No. 5), Nekrasov breaks a lance in defence of a new ap- 
proach, simple, modest, and comprehensive, towards ‘life as it is’. 
At the same time he condemns in violent terms the false pathos of 
the painter Dovchenko, hitherto the idol of Soviet academic circles, 
whose ‘sublime’ works delight the bureaucrats whom he com- 
placently portrays as ‘supermen’. Nekrasov also strongly advocates 
—after a visit to Italy which made a great impression on him—the 
establishment of more lively cultural exchanges with the West. 

It is noticeable that neo-realism has made its mark especially in 
the sphere of war literature which is having a great vogue at present 
in the Soviet Union. One of the novels typical of this trend, A 
Single Inch of Earth, by G. Baklanov, a friend of Nekrasov, has 
provoked passionate debates. Some greeted it with enthusiasm: ‘At 
last here is something new about war, something that breathes of 
life’, and the public followed them, while others—the envious— 
accused Baklanov of being a follower of Remarque and a ‘natural- 
ist’ who, instead of portraying the soldiers fighting in the trenches 
as the incarnation of Soviet steadfastness, describes their weak- 
nesses in the face of the horrors and cruelty of battle.* 


THE VORONIN AFFAIR 

The debate for or against heroic literature, for or against the. 
‘poeticization of daily life’ (which, according to Madame Trifonova, 
is in the best tradition of Russian literature), was still in progress 
when the Voronin affair broke out. A young Leningrad writer, 
Serge Voronin, published in Neva, the periodical he edits (Lenin- 
grad is always to the fore in these matters), a long story called 
‘Return to the Country’. To the great scandalization of the ‘dog- 
matists’, Voronin had chosen as his hero a soldier of the ill-fated 
Viassov army, and he showed such understanding, pity, and sym- 
pathy in his portrayal of this man who had forfeited his heritage 
that the critics could not get over it. Here we see resurrected from 
the very foundations of the Russian soul that spirit of ‘universal 
forgiveness’ so dear to Tolstoi: ‘man is fallible, God alone has a 
right to judge.’ “The way in which Voronin attacks his subject,’ 
wrote the usually liberal Smirnov, editor-in-chief of the Litera- 

1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, 23 July 1959. :; 
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turnaya Gazeta, ‘amounts to a moral rehabilitation of treason. . . 
Voronin, perhaps unconsciously, has taken as his target one of the 
most sacred and unassailable principles of our Party and our 
people: steadfastness in battle against the enemy, absolute in- 
transigeance in the face of every kind of degradation and above all 
of the lowest form of degradation, treason towards the fatherland 
and towards our noble cause, the cause of Communism. This is a 
bad work, a harmful work that Voronin has produced and pub- 
lished in the review he edits.’ 

Doubtless nothing was further from Voronin’s mind than to 
write an apologia for high treason. His soldier of the Viassov army 
is at bottom just a poor chap who had got himself enlisted, like so 
many other peasants, through weakness and ignorance, yielding to 
the promise of freedom held out before his eyes. Thousands of men 
like this from the Vlassov army, recaptured by the authorities, have 
recently been amnestied in the U.S.S.R. after spending many 
years on forced labour. Individually they may be treated with in- 
dulgence. But it is still forbidden to show compassion publicly at 
the Calvary of these unfortunates. 


KOCHETOV AND THE OTHER DOGMATISTS 


Voronin’s story marks the furthest limit to which Soviet neo- 
realism can go without provoking the authorities. For the time 
being, this school—which has won undoubted favour with the pub- 
lic—does not claim exclusiveness for itself; its mouthpieces, for 
example L. Lazarev and Tvardovski, content themselves with 
asserting the legitimacy of their trend within the framework (or 
on the fringes) of socialist realism; they proclaim, with the 
Georgian critic Markvelashvili, the ‘pluralism’ of literary schools of 
thought. And they profit by the tacit support of all those writers 
who seem to have agreed to abstain from public debate but who are 
working in the same direction—among them, to mention only some 
names known outside the borders of Russia, Vera Panova, Aliger, 
Ovechkin, Kazakevich, Kaverin, Paustovski, ¥V. Grosman, the 
populists Yuri Kazakov and Nikitin, etc. 

As for the ‘dogmatists’, they have been deprived of their leader 
through the death of their best-known representative, Fedor 
Gladkov, author of Cement. A young ‘ultra’, Kochetov, hes car- 
ried on where he left off by publishing a roman a clé, The Brothers 
Yershov, an insidious denunciation of intellectual circles in Mos- 
cow which Kochetov accuses of revisionism and worse. 
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The ‘dogmatists’ certainly strive to make up for the talent they 
lack by adopting a polemical tone of extreme violence. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an attack recently launched by Kochetov in the review 
Life and Letters against Nekrasov and his school: “There are among 
us people who think that, in order to re-establish unity in our 
literature, it suffices for the one side to trust in the sincerity of the 
other, while the latter shamelessly attacks everything good that our 
literature has produced in the service of the Party and the popular 
cause, and makes it a point of honour and emulation to minimize 
the greatness of the past and the present, to discredit our heroes, 
and to put the petit bourgeois on a pedestal.’ 

True, none of the well-known writers support Kochetov’s 
campaign. But he still has many friends among the press and also 
among university professors. The tactics of the ‘conservatives’ 
consist in making their adversaries as suspect as possible in the 
eyes of the Party leaders. Thus one of them, the critic Arkhipov, 
deplores with crocodile tears the fact that ‘unhealthy tendencies, of 
definitely revisionist inspiration, are beginning to show them- 
selves in Soviet literature. . . Abusing the indulgence of the leaders 
{an allusion to Khrushchev] certain writers are attempting to 
attack the very foundations of Soviet literature.’ But a recent un- 
signed editorial in the Literaturnaya Gazeta (probably by Smir- 
nov), while taking no part in the neo-realism debate, has ridiculed 
the way in which Kochetov and his friends go about attacking those 
whose only crime is a failure to appreciate them as authors. It 
seems that the day of gratuitous denunciation is over in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The ‘dogmatists’ continually attack George Lukacs, whose 
‘revisionist’ ideas on aesthetics had found a wide public in the 
U.S.S.R. They are especially critical of the old philosopher—who 
now lives in Budapest in almost complete isolation—for having 
questioned the meaning of the theses on ‘Party Literature’ formu- 
lated by Lenin in 1905. According to Lukacs, the ideological pre- 
requisite advanced by Lenin concerned only propaganda litera- 
ture published by the Party press, and not literary life as a whole. 
This is an essential point which is completely justified, but it filled 
with horror the censors whose whole life is based on a cold war 
against every sort of originality. But it is worth noting that Lukacs’ 
thesis had found defenders even among the ranks of the con- 
tributors to the Moscow review Problems of Philosophy (1956, 
No. 5). 
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Another heretic who is frequently under attack is the Yugoslav 
critic J. Vidmar, whose recent study on ‘Lenin’s Relations with 
Tolstoi’ was greedily devoured in student circles. Following up 
Lukacs’ analysis, Vidmar shows that Lenin was not at all dogmatic 
in matters of art, and what interested him in literature was the 
writer’s breadth of vision and creative inspiration, not his political 
opinions. 


THE POLISH ‘TROJAN HORSE’ 


The revolt against conformity has affected artistic as well as 
literary life. And if, on the plane of literature, the influence of the 
Hungarian Lukacs and the Yugoslav Vidmar has helped to intro- 
duce a breath of fresh air into the Soviet scene, in the sphere of 
the arts it is the Poles who have assumed the role of initiators. 

At the exhibition of Polish contemporary art, organized in the 
spring of last year as part of a general exhibition from the twelve 
countries of the Soviet bloc, the greater part of the painting and 
sculpture was non-figurative and bore the clear stamp of Paris; and 
this gave rise to a sort of ‘battle of Hernani’ which ended with a 
definite advantage to the modernists. A large number, perhaps the 
majority, of the young Soviet artists recognized in the works of 
Cubis, Eibisch, and Marczynski the image of what they had been 
dreaming about: a break with photographic representation, daring 
in the search for something new, and a confident approach to the 
world of form. 

The public pounced upon the catalogue of the Polish exhibition, 
especially because of the preface by Professor J. Starzynski, who 
gave a lucid and -unprovocative exposition of the non-conformist 
point of view which predominates among the artists of his country. 

It was, in particular, Starzynski’s allusions to the ‘Western’ 
character of Polish art that provoked the most violent reaction 
among the dogmatist artists and critics. On 26 March 1959, in a 
public lecture on the twelve-country exhibition, the Bulgarians | 
Obretenov and Zontchev opened fire. They were followed by the 
Czechs, the Rumanians, and others. On this occasion the most 
eminent of the Soviet artists, Johanson, Serov, and Gerasimov, 
doubtless to avoid contravening the laws of hospitality, spoke with 
moderation; they merely politely reproached the Poles for having 
‘fallen abruptly from one excess into another’. But two months 
later, the review Iskusstvo (Art) condemned the ‘Polish way’ as ‘a 
dangerous deviation from socialist art. . . Whatever may be said 
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about the “‘Polish”’ and “‘realist’”’ character of this art, nothing will 
make us forget that abstract art is essentially cosmopolitan, the art 
of decadence and imperialism.’ 


THE YOUNG TURKS OF SOVIET ART 

But it was too late. Encouraged by their Polish colleagues, the 
young Russian artists are discovering with wonder and amazement 
their own modernist traditions, hitherto suppressed by the 
Stalinists. They now hark back to the ‘Knave of Diamonds’ circle 
(1910-26), which included among its members Konchalovski, 
Machkov, and Kuprin, followers of Cézanne and Matisse; to the 
‘formalists’ of the Mir Izkusstva (World of Art) group which con- 
tinued to exist till 1924; to the tradition of the great Malevich. The 
fifth Exhibition of young Soviet artists, held last August, provided 
irrefutable proof of the existence of a strong ‘modernist’, abstract, 
and surrealist trend in Soviet art. This trend. was represented. by 
the works of Michael Kuznetsov, a follower of Malevich, of Ali- 
mov, Kupriachin, and the Uzbek Bulatov who applies the methods 
of icon-painting to modern themes. 

It was in vain that the President of the Fine Arts Academy, 
Johanson, who directs the art section of the review Sovetskaya 
Kultura, protested against ‘this intrusion of the cosmopolitan and 
anti-Soviet spirit’. Well-known writers such as Yuri Nagibin es- 
poused the cause of the Young Turks. ‘President Johanson has no 
right, in this debate on the modern style, to make use of the 
vecabulary of the inquisition or of litigation,’ wrote Nagibin in 
the Literaturnaya Gazeta (8 October 1959). It became apparent 
that young revolutionary artists were enjoying the support of 
several academicians, including Professors Mochalski and Sokolov- 
Skali. Even the official review of the Moscow Artists’ Union, 
Moskouski Khudozmk, adopted a friendly attitude towards the in- 
novators. And the failure of an exhibition of the arch-conformist 
sculptor Vuchetich demonstrated that a large part of the intel- 
lectual élite was turning away from the insipid, artificially monu- 
mental art which had prevailed in Stalin’s day. 

‘Socialist realism’ was beaten. It was with some bitterness that a 
reporter of the Literaturnaya Gazeta (25 August 1959), attached to 
the defunct style in art, spoke of the reaction of the young (whom 
he described as teddy-boys) to the work of the old sculptor Vuche- 
tich. Here are some impressions gleaned by this reporter in the 
exhibition gallery: ‘Just think of all the marble that’s been wasted 
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on this rubbish! Goodness, how fed-up one is with so-called heroic 
art!. . . See how far behind the West we are. There, artists broke 
long ago with primitive naturalism and bourgeois realism. They 
have shaken off the yoke of slavish imitation of outward reality and 
are carving out the way towards the world of true inner meaning. 
Whereas we, we’re just marking time. An absolutely lamentable 
exhibition—quite inconceivable in the West. It’s just old-fashion- 
ed.’. . . “You see, art has entered a new phase: the breaking-up of 
forms. We don’t need all those factory chimneys and landscapes 
and photographic portraits any more.’ 

Indignant at the sacrilegious views and the ‘nihilism’ of these 
young people, the reporter deplored that ‘there was no one, not a 
single artist or anyone with militant convictions, to take up the 
cudgels and defend socialist realism.’ ‘It was in that exhibition 
gallery,’ he wrote, ‘that I understood the mistake we have made in 
neglecting the aesthetics aspect—above all now when we are open- 
ing our doors to art from the capitalist countries. Certainly, we are 
glad about these exchanges that are going on. But people should 
know that we do not always share the ideas that are brought to us. 
And we must teach our young people to distinguish between what 
is good and what is bad.’ 

The new head of the department for cultural relations with for- 
eign countries, Yuri Zhukov, also recently expressed his anxiety at 
seeing introduced into Russia, under the impetus of coexistence, 
the “Trojan Horse’ of Western culture. But how are the authorities 
to set about combating this passion for modern art which is 
typical of the young today, from whom the very existence of the 
Impressionists and Cubists has been kept hidden? Perhaps the 
leaders will realize that the ‘permanent revolution’ in the sphere of 
the arts in no way threatens the foundations of Soviet society which 
is now consolidated, and will adopt a tolerant attitude. 


Frangois FryTo 

















The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa 
The Tangier Meeting 


‘THE movement towards independence in Africa has lent new mean- 
ing to regional co-operation for the advancement of this continent. 
It is early yet to see along which paths this co-operation will mainly 
develop, but one new instrument that may offer increasing scope is 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa. Launched 
by a General Assembly resolution which had been sponsored by 
Ghana and the Sudan, the U.N.E.C.A., the fourth U.N. Regional 
Commission, held its first session in Addis Ababa from 29 December 
1958 to 6 January 1959 and concluded its second session in Tangier 
early in February 1960. 

This latest session, little noticed by the Western press, was at- 
tended by some 300 delegates and observers. The delegates, mostly 
of ministerial rank, represented ten independent African States! and 
six European countries with responsibilities in Africa,* all of them 
members of the Commission. Delegates were present also from 
eleven associate members, dependent territories which included 
Nigeria, Somalia, and the Belgian Congo, all three of whom will 
achieve independence this year and will then become full members 
of the Commission. Observers were present from thirteen non- 
African countries, including Canada, Brazil, India, Japan, the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. In addition eight Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations, such as the World Bank and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, were represented, as well as twelve inter- 
national non-governmental organizations. 

The cold war was refreshingly absent, despite the U.S.S.R. 
observer’s reference to colonialism as having been relegated to ‘the 
dirty and stinking rubbish heap of history’, which found little echo. 
As one African delegate remarked, ‘He has been badly advised. We 
shall not build our future on bitterness.’ 

An interesting feature was the presence of the South African 
delegation which attended for the first time, mixed on equal terms 
with their black colleagues, and was obviously favourably impressed 
by the quality of their debating. The South African contribution 

1 Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Union 
of South Africa, United Arab Republic. 

* Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, a United Kingdom. 
17 
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was in the spirit of a member of an all-African team, expressing 
‘keen solidarity in Africa’s economic struggle’ and firmly identifying 
South Africa with Africa’s fortunes. 

Most of the delegations were worried about the possible conse- 
quences to their trade of the preferences given under the European 
Common Market treaty to those African countries now associated 
with the Six. The damage, as the Ghana delegate said, to the trade 
of those left outside was at present only potential, but a threat 
existed. Under the Common Market treaty, for example, a common 
outer tariff of 9 per cent on cocoa was envisaged, but the cocoa ex- 
ports of the associated dependencies could enter the six Common 
Market countries duty free. The Liberian delegate expressed the 
view that the effect of the European Common Market on Africa 
would be trade-diverting rather than trade-creating. The French, 
on the other hand, thought that the increase in trade between the 
Six and the associated African territories would result in a general 
improvement, and they stressed the need for close working relation- 
ships between the Common Market and E.C.A. Mr John Profumo, 
for the United Kingdom, stated Britain’s anxiety on this subject 
and thought that G.A.T.T., the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, was the right forum for dealing with it. The outcome 
was a resolution requesting the Executive Secretary to undertake 
broad studies of the effects of economic groupings in Europe upon 
African trade and development, to recommend measures to offset 
any prejudicial effects, and to convene in 1960 a committee of the 
Commission to examine these studies. 

Other dangers threatening Africa discussed by the Commission? 
were that food production was increasing more slowly than popula- 
tion (thus reducing the available supply per capita), and the growing 
use in the industrial countries of synthetic substitutes for many of 
the raw materials exported by Africa. Owing to the latter trend, a 
75 per cent increase in industrial production in the developed 
Western countries would require an increase of only 30 per cent in 
raw material imports. On the other hand, import demands in 
African countries were rising faster than the growth of domestic 
production. In order to avoid balance-of-payments difficulties it 
might seem, therefore, that countries dependent upon exports of 
primary commodities were for ever condemned to develop at a 

1 Much of the discussion of long-term trends was based on the findings of the 
U.N. Economic Survey of Africa since 1950 (New York, 1959). This Report was 
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slower rate than the industrial countries, thus steadily widening the 
already vast gap between the two groups. Africa’s present weakness 
could be summed up in the fact that the prices of both her exports 

South Africa, pointing out that in 1958 her export earnings had 
fallen by 12 per cent as the result of the decline in prices, urged 
Africans to process as much as possible of their products prior to 
exporting, thus adding labour value to that of the raw materials. The 
need for African countries to diversify their economies was re- 
peatedly emphasized, though the immense difficulties of doing this, 
owing to shortage of capital and trained manpower, were recog- 
nized. Libya and other delegations called for joint African market- 
ing arrangements and for the development of intra-African trade 
in order to stimulate industrialization, alleviate balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, and reduce dependence on the outside world. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Executive Secretary to 
make a survey of the present state and potentialities of intra- 
African trade and industry and the measures necessary to stimulate 
both. He was also asked to assist in preparing a conference of 
African business men, to be held in 1961, to consider ways in which 
private enterprise could promote the expansion of trade among 
African countries. It is expected that the conference will also dis- 
cuss the possibility of establishing an African Development Bank. 

A point repeatedly emphasized by the Africans was their prefer- 
ence to receive aid under multilateral arrangements rather than bi- 
laterally. The Tunisian delegate echoed the general feeling when he 
said that bilateral aid was incompatible with full independence. Yet 
at present by far the greater proportion of aid in the form of grants, 
loans, and the provision of personnel is received under bilateral 
arrangements. The advantages of multilateral aid were that the in- 
itiative in selecting the fields in which aid was received rested with 
the recipient country and was not influenced by the political or 
other preferences of the provider. Through multilateral aid a wider 
variety of sources of equipment, experts, and training facilities was 
at the disposal of recipients. Also, conditions to ensure the efficient 
utilization of aid, which would be regarded as ‘strings’ if bilaterally 
imposed, were readily accepted from the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. 

Mr Profumo announced the increase in Britain’s contribution to 
the U.N. Special Fund from $1 million in 1959 to $5 million in 
1960; also that Britain intended to contribute {£50 million to the 
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International Development Association when formed. But at the 
end of a string of figures showing increases in British grants and 
loans to less developed countries he warned the Commission that 
they ‘should use statistics as a drunkard uses a lamp-post—more 
for support than for illumination’. 

A resolution co-sponsored by seven African countries was 
adopted expressing the view that the Commission should play an 
important role in the consideration of any new proposals that may 
be made for multilateral economic and financial assistance to Africa, 
and voicing the hope that any new multilateral machinery for the 
implementation of such proposals would consult and collaborate 
closely with the E.C.A. and its secretariat in the co-ordination of 
aid. The French delegate, stating that this resolution was one of the 
most important the Commission had been asked to discuss, wanted 
the priority in the operative paragraph to be reversed, and the 
Executive Secretary to be requested to ensure close contact with any 
new machinery that might be established. France abstained on the 
vote, as did Britain, the latter on the ground that the resolution 
might be interpreted as restricting the methods and channels of aid 
and as involving the acceptance of an obligation. South Africa, 
Portugal, and Spain likewise abstained, but the other member 
countries were unanimous in their support. The Liberian delegate 
said that the resolution was intended to ensure that E.C.A. would 
not be by-passed in any new international aid programme. 

A resolution submitted by the United Kingdom and Ghana was 
unanimously adopted supporting proposals made by the Com- 
munity Development Workshop at Addis Ababa several months 
earlier. These included a recommendation that a Committee on 
Community Development be established to assess progress and 
work out the E.C.A. programme of work in this field for the follow- 
ing years. Britain expressed readiness to join this Committee. The 
discussion showed that it was generally recognized that the develop- 
ment programmes of governments can succeed only if they are able 
to enlist the active co-operation of their peoples. The Gezira scheme 
was instanced by the Sudan delegate as proof of the value of com- 
munity development. Other questions discussed ranged over a 
wide field including surveys of resources, locust control, economic 
and statistical training for Africans, and the co-operative move- 
ment. 

In short, the session has demonstrated that enthusiasm exists 
among Africans for the E.C.A., which they seem anxious should not 
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be by-passed or rivalled by any other organization for aiding Africa. 
On the question of where to meet in the future the Tunisian dele- 
gate said: ‘Our Commission is young and beautiful. We must show 
it around a bit, taking care not to arouse jealousy.’ 

Gorpon Evans 
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